April is THE month for Texans—spring, blue- 


bonnets, and independence. Although Texas de- 
clared her independence on March 2, 1836, 
that independence was not won until April 21 
when a small band of men under General Sam 
Houston defeated Santa Anna on the flatlands 
east of Houston near the San Jacinto River. 
The banner under which they fought was de- 
signed by a Georgia woman, Johanna Trout- 
man, the Betsy Ross of Texas. She helped raise 
the Georgia Battalion in 1835 to help the Texas 
cause, and designed a flag of white silk with a 
blue star and the inscription ‘‘Liberty or Death.” 
The flag was first raised over the American 
Hotel at Velasco (near Freeport) in January 
1836. James W. Fannin later raised it at Goliad, 
declaring it the national flag when he heard 
Texas had declared its independence. During 
the battle of Goliad, the flag was torn to shreds. 
After the war, Johanna married and moved to 
Alabama, where she died in 1880. In 1913 
Texas Governor O. B. Colquitt asked permission 
to have her remains moved to the State Ceme- 
tery where a bronze statue was erected in her 


memory. Her portrait hangs in the Texas Senate. 
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About Our Cover 

Spring means bluebonnets in Texas. Nourished by early 
spring rains, this year’s crop is expected to be one of the 
most colorful in years. Scenes similar to this one along SH 
261, five miles south of Bluffton, will greet travelers and 
give them a colorful view of the 1970 edition of Texas blue- 
bonnets. Photograph by Jack Lewis 


Back Cover 

Houston—sixth largest city in the nation and the nation’s 
number two deepwater port—makes an impressive back- 
drop for the Houston Ship Channel.The Space City will 
soon add another impressive structure to its skyline, that 
of Texas’ largest bridge. Rising near the spot where this 
picture was taken, the bridge will connect the northeast and 
southeast parts of Houston and Harris County. The 10-lane 
structure will rise 140 feet above the channel and stretch 
more than one mile across the lowlands in the Gulf Coastal 
region. The new bridge will carry an estimated 110,000 
vehicles a day by 1980. Photograph by Hugh Pillsbury 
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Texas Offers Trad 


Bluebonnets cover roadsides, hills, and fields in early spring, 
and several communities have scheduled tours and guided 
trails. This is SH 71 near Llano. Hundreds also throng to 
Palestine, Athens, and Woodville to view dogwood trails. 


Houston’s Astrodome is a top tourist attraction in itself. 
Additional thousands will go there to see National League 
Baseball, which begins April 10 when the Astros open their 
home season against the Atlanta Braves. 


The confrontation which takes place in Corpus Christi April 
30-May 10 means Buccaneer Days have opened with all the 
pageantry and gaiety that pirate maids and a carnival air 
can bring to the Gulf Coast city. 


Austin’s Aqua Festival features Night Water Parades and Twi- 
light Land Parades in addition to dragboat, sailboat, canoe, 
motorcycle, and sports car racing. The 1970 Aqua Festival 
runs from August 7 to August 16. 


By LES BAKER 
Travel and Information Division 


Spring and summer 1970 offer more things to do in 
Texas than ever before .. . and according to the nearly 
600 events in the new Texas Calendar of Events, they 
range from traditional to interestingly offbeat. 

World Muleshoe Pitching Championships, State 
Championship Chili Cook-Off, Alley Oop Day, Ist re- 
view of the Texas Army, Water Safari, Guar Festival, 
Tom Tom and Pow Wow listings, and the 3rd annual 
Fink Golf Tourney are a few of the unusual events list- 
ed in the Calendar, released April 1 by the Highway 
Department’s Travel and Information Division. 

Traditional events appear early in the calendar, which 
covers the April-September period, with New Braunfels 
celebrating its 125th anniversary through April 5. The 
following month Longview observes its centennial with 
festivities which include a historical presentation with 
a cast of 350. 

The famed fiestas and festivals aren’t missing .. . San 
Antonio has the 75th Fiesta San Antonio in April, the 
same month Beaumont presents the Neches River Fes- 
tival. Buccaneer Days begins in Corpus Christi the final 
day in April and ends May 10; Borger has the Lake 
Meredith Festival in June, the month the Clear Lake- 
Manned Spacecraft Center area presents the Clear Lake 
Rendezvous Festival. The East Texas Peach Festival in 
Pittsburg is a July event and Austin’s Aqua Festival is 
in August. 

History is the theme of many observances in addition 
to those associated with San Jacinto Day and July 4th. 
Many cities have planned pilgrimages and tours—Jeffer- 
son, Waco, Anderson, Montgomery, Columbus, Salado, 
and more. 

Flower trails and shows dominate the early weeks of 
the calendar period; rodeos and fairs are spaced 
throughout and water sports are features as the weather 
warms. 

The fisherman isn’t forgotten as tourneys and fishing 
fiestas are on the schedule. Events range from one-day 
meets on local lakes to championships on the biggest 
and on blue Gulf waters. 

Fruits and vegetables are saluted throughout the state 
at Luling (watermelon), De Leon (peach and melon), 
Munday (vegetables), Stockdale (watermelon), Dickin- 
son and Poteet (strawberry). Peach festivals are held 
at Stonewall, June 19-20, and Pittsburg, July 6-11. 

The Texas Calendar of Events for April-September 
1970 is available at all Highway Department tourist 
bureaus, or it can be obtained by writing the Texas 
Highway Department, Travel and Information Division, 
P. O. Box 5064, Austin, Texas 78703. 


‘Texas Offers Offbeat 


Palo Duro Canyon State Park, 
near Canyon, is the site of 
Pioneer Amphitheatre where 
“TEXAS” wil be staged nightly 
except Sundays from June 26 
to August 31. Last year the 
historical musical-drama was 
seen by more than 70,000. 


The 35th annual Deep-Sea Ro- 
deo is the top event at Port 
Aransas. Gulf waters and ex- 
citing catches will bring fish- 
ermen to the resort city on 
Mustang Island July 21-23. 


Texas Offers Thiditionl 


La Villita is the action scene for Mexican dancers and “‘Nights in Old 
\ San Antonio” during Fiesta San Antonio. April 21-24. 
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Arena excitement is part of the Texas scene year-round but many of 
the top attractions are in the summer. For example, 35 are listed in 
July in the Texas Calendar of Events; they include the Pecos Rodeo 
—where the first such event was held in 1883—and the famed Texas 
Cowboy Reunion in Stamford where this was shot. 


Sailplanes will drift silently over the West Texas 
mountains around Marfa June 21-July 4 this 
year as the 12th annual World Soaring Cham- 
pionships are staged. Practice flights are 
scheduled there June 15-20. 


‘Texas Offers Offbeat 


Castroville is steeped in Alsatian history and the heri- 
tage shows on August 23 when St. Louis Day Celebra- 
tion is held. A pioneer homes tour, Alsatian food, and 
dancing and music by performers such as these draw 
more than 12,000 to the community. 


This East Texas event is the Jefferson Historical Pil- 
grimage. The railway car, the ‘‘Atlanta,’’ once be- 
longed to financier Jay Gould. Among the sights and 
sounds of the renowned observance is the ‘‘Diamond 
Bessie Murder Trial’’ on the stage of the Jefferson 
Playhouse. The Pilgrimage will be held May 1-3. 


‘Texas Offers ‘Iraditional 


Vivid costumes on floats that are floral spectaculars announce 
this parade as the Battle of the Flowers, a highlight of Fiesta San 
Antonio. April 18-26 are the dates of the 75th fiesta. Most of the 
events are along the San Antonio River, but several are at scat- 
tered locations across the Alamo City. 


Texas International Speedway at Bryan-College Station is the site 
of the Grand National ‘400’ Stock Car Race on June 21. The 
multimillion-dollar facility opened with a Can-Am Championship 
race in November 1969. 


The Colonial National Invitational Golf Tourney will attract the 
nation’s top golfers to the Fort Worth course May 11-17. The 
demanding course has the reputation among the pro’s as a 
“tough” 18 holes. 


For more than 18 years people 
crossed the Trinity River on this 12 
x 40-foot cable-drawn, hand- 
operated ferry to get from Liberty 
to Dayton. The ferry was replaced 
by a bridge in 1914. 


The 65-foot high wagon bridge 
couldn’t cope with automobile traffic 
and was dismantled after a new 
bridge was built in 1931. The new 
bridge passed beneath the old 
bridge and sidewalk superintendents 
had a field day while it was 

being constructed. 


In the 1800’s pioneers crossed the Trinity River near Liberty by fer- 
ry. In the last half century three bridges have been built across the 
river, but history buffs can still hear the ferryman’s familiar cry... 


Chock Your Wagons and 


Calm Your Horses 


The achievements of Apollo 11 and 12 are practi- 
cally incomprehensible to the average person. To the 
public traveling between Liberty and Dayton on what 
is now US 90, advancement from a ferry crossing to a 
bridge was almost as important a milestone. 

On July 28, 1896, the commissioners’ court of Lib- 
erty County voted to take over the public ferry from 
the city of Liberty and operate it free of charge from 
sunup to sundown. The first county ferryman, Willie 
Peters, was paid $20 a month. 

On June 19, 1913, the court passed a resolution 
authorizing the county judge to construct a wagon 
bridge across the Trinity River at Liberty. Three 
months later, a contract was awarded to the Austin 
Brothers of Dallas to construct a 1,910-foot structure 
for $35,100. Constructed 65 feet above water to ac- 
commodate sailing craft of that day, the bridge con- 
sisted of one 230-foot and two 137-foot steel truss 
spans, 1,405 feet of timber pile trestle on approaches 
with 16 feet of clear roadway, and a timber deck. 

The commissioners’ court hired a Fort Worth civil 
engineer, L. S. Leversedge, as inspector. He was given 


By ELRAY W. ESTES 
Engineering Technician V 
District 20, Beaumont 


a fixed sum of $500, with the provision that for each 
day the contractor overran the contract time, he was 
to receive an additional $5 per day. 

On October 30, 1914, ferryman John Baldwin’s old 
familiar cry, “Chock your wagons and calm your 
horses,” was heard for the last time. To the lovers of 
antiquity, this was one of the crimes of the century. To 
the highway engineer, road builder, and traveling pub- 
lic, this was, in the words of Neil Armstrong, “A giant 
step for mankind.” 

The bridge was officially opened that day. The sixth 
annual Liberty County fair was in progress, and the 
third day was set aside by the fair management for the 
opening. At 10 a.m., a 121-car caravan left Dayton, 
crossed the bridge, and entered Liberty. Lt. Governor- 
elect W. P. Hobby gave the formal address. Judge 
Ward of Harris County, Judge Harrison of Jefferson 
County, and Judge Simmons of Liberty County were 
in the illustrious crowd. 

Even though the bridge was designed by the commis- 
sioners’ court as a wagon bridge, Henry Ford’s folly 
soon became the dominant factor. The traveler on 


These are the facilities spanning the sinewy Trinity River today. The 1931 structure (foreground) carries eastbound traffic. 
The girder bridge north of it was completed in 1962 and carries westbound traffic. A railroad trestle is in the background. 


Photograph by Eddie Hanseler 


Chock Your Wagons, and Calm Your Horses 


horseback or in the wagon dreaded meeting one of 
modern man’s automobiles atop this colossal structure. 
He never knew how his horse might react to this on- 
coming contraption, combined with the clickety-clack 
of the loose timber deck. The more the horse shied and 
acted up, the higher the 65 feet looked to the rider or 
driver. Actually, a number of autos did go over the side 
while trying to pass on the narrow roadway and several 
lives were lost. 

With completion of the bridge, traffic through the 
Trinity River bottom increased by leaps and bounds. 
When the old wagon trail (now termed highway) 
flooded during spring rains, howls of anguish were 
heard all the way to Austin. The Highway Commission 
decided to build a new concrete highway through the 
bottom at an elevation that would eliminate inunda- 
tion. This was done in 1923. 

It soon became apparent that the wagon bridge was 
not constructed to handle the ever-increasing traffic. 
It was also apparent that the larger truckloads were 
making the old structure unsafe. In 1930 the Highway 
Department decided to replace the old structure with 
one capable of carrying the heavy loads between the 
Houston and Beaumont industrial areas. 

The new 1,463-foot structure had a 35-foot clear 
roadway and was approximately five feet above high 
water, or 30 feet above normal water. The new struc- 
ture was built beneath the old bridge—this was 
unique — and local citizens liked to supervise con- 
struction going on 35 feet below. 

The contractor, Austin Bridge Company of Dallas, 
completed the bridge early in 1931. Again, admirers 
of the past looked on in dismay as the old wagon 
bridge was dismantled. The 1931 structure is still in 
service, but as a carrier for eastbound traffic. A bridge 
for westbound traffic was completed in 1962. 

The contract for the westbound two-lane facility was 
awarded in 1959 to the Austin Bridge Company of 
Dallas for $367,197.57. A. B. Middleton, supervising 
resident engineer at Liberty, was in charge of construc- 
tion. The 1,459-foot long bridge was completed and 
accepted by the state on February 7, 1962. 

It is interesting to note that the last structure cost 
approximately ten times .as much to build as did the 
first. Also, it is unusual that all three were built by the 
same company. 

The existing facility will probably serve for quite a 
few years without any modification and it gives the 
traveling public an installation to be proud of. But 
their pride could not compare with those who heard 
that last “Chock your wagon wheels and calm your 
horses.” 
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LIFELINES 


Texas motorists are often confused about 
highway markings simply because they lack a 
clear understanding of what our system of 
road lines and highway markings mean. Some- 
day this lack of knowledge could prove fatal. 

Highway safety officials, who call the road 
lines the Morse Code to Safety, believe that 
our highway death and accident rate could be 
lowered if people heed the warning signals. 

Having the signals is one thing, but educat- 
ing the drivers to follow them is another. Edge 
lines, center lines, and lane lines could mean the 
difference between life and death, provided 
the driver understands what they mean. 

Many motorists are confused when asked 
such questions as: When can you cross a 
single broken white line? When can you cross 
a single white line? What is indicated when 
the white edge marking moves diagonally in- 
ward? For what reason are you permitted to 
cross a double solid yellow line? 

Answers to such questions, typically asked 
of those applying for drivers licenses, are often 
unknown to motorists who have been driving 
for five, 10, or 20 years. 

If you aren’t sure what to do when you en- 
counter one of these warning signals, here’s 
a description of what the lines mean and 
when they are used. 


Single Solid White Line — This is a warning 
line. You should keep within the lane, but 
you may cross it when traffic conditions are 
favorable. 


Single Broken White Line — This line defines 
traffic lanes. You may cross it if crossing 
will not interfere with traffic. 


Single Solid Yellow Line with Parallel Broken 
White Line — If the broken white line is on 
your side of the solid yellow line, you may cross 
if traffic permits. If the solid line is on your 
side, you may not cross except for a left 

turn into or out of a driveway or alley. 


Double Solid Yellow Line — This line cannot 
be crossed by traffic going in either 
direction except for a left turn or out of a 
driveway or alley. 


White Edge Marking — This line is used 
on the side of the roadway to indicate the 
pavement edge. 


Changes in Pavement Width or Number of 
Lanes — Changes in the width of a traffic 

lane or changes in the number of traffic lanes 
are indicated by a diagonal change in the 

lines and edge markings. 
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Ike Crutcher, a retired maintenance man 
from Tyler, tells about the early days with 
the Highway Department when there was... 


A Period of Uncertainty 


ka 


4.4 
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he summer of 1925 was a period of uncertainty 
for all of us in the Highway Department. 

Governor Ma Ferguson had promised economy and 
efficiency in the administration of the Highway Depart- 
ment and the first step in the program was an an- 
nouncement that maintenance work would be done by 
contract. She said that since an emergency existed and 
there was not enough time to prepare specifications 
and to let contracts, work would be assigned to se- 
lected contractors. Payment was to be made on the 
basis of 10 percent less than the approved maintenance 
budget for each county. 

Contractors would be allowed to use any state-owned 
equipment in the counties. Upon expiration of the con- 
tract, the equipment was to be returned to the state in 
good condition, “allowing for normal wear and tear.” 
Each month contractors would be paid one-twelfth of 
the yearly contract. 

Most of the contracts were given to the governor’s 
friends, many of whom had no previous experience in 
road work. Many of these hired the state’s county fore- 
men and instructed them to spend no more than a cer- 
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tain percent of the monthly allotment. 

I was county foreman of Van Zandt County sta- 
tioned in Canton. I was waiting for the contractor’s 
representative when D. L. Hogan, division engineer at 
Tyler, called. He told me to go immediately to Athens 
to inspect an asphalt surfacing job on Highway 19 
north and south of the town. He said Cal Coke of Coke 
and Turner Company had called to say they were sub- 
contractors for the American Road Company, con- 
tractor for Van Zandt County. 

The American Road Company had just been organ- 
ized with a capital of $25,000 and no equipment, so 
the work was being sublet to established contractors. 

A trainload of aggregate was on its way to Athens 
and Hogan had called Austin for a copy of the specifi- 
cations. He was told there were none. 


Mr. Crutcher began work with the Highway Depart- 
ment in 1922 as a checker and inspector. He was dis- 
trict maintenance engineer in Tyler when he retired in 
1964. 


“Ike,” said Hogan, I don’t know what the score is. 
We both know that old gravel road is not in shape 
for surfacing. Just go down there and do the best you 
can. Take some of those hired trucks you have been 
using. V'll send a roller from Gregg County and order 
you a few cars of crushed stone. Patch up the holes as 
best you can and I'll be over there tomorrow.” 

Before Hogan hired me, I had worked more than 
two years as an inspector for D. K. Caldwell in Smith 
County. I was one of the few men in Hogan’s organi- 
zation with any experience in asphalt work. 

On my way to Athens I stopped in Martin’s Mill and 
asked Mallard Barber if we could hire his trucks. The 
price was a dollar an hour for truck and driver. 

The next day I met Hogan. Austin had called to say 
the American Road Company was to be paid 30 cents 
per square yard and the state would furnish cover 
material and pay for unloading and hauling to the job- 
site. The contractor was to heat, haul, and apply the 
asphalt, broom the base, spread and roll the cover 
material. The company would also provide a super- 
visor. I was to inspect the job and to certify each night 
the number of square yards surfaced that day. 

Two days later we received the limestone for base 
patching. We got a roller from Gregg County, mounted 
a 400-gallon water tank on one of the trucks, used the 
other two to haul the material, and started patching 
potholes. 

In the meantime, Coke and Turner’s distributor ar- 
rived. They had subcontracted application of the as- 
phalt at five cents per gallon to heat, haul, and apply. 
They furnished brooms and roller, and spread and 
rolled the aggregate on a cost-plus basis. 

Boone Richards, the American Road Company’s 
superintendent, arrived from Paris. He was a sincere 
young man, but this was his first experience in highway 
work. Boone had been managing a picture show up in 
Paris. 

The old gravel base was in bad shape and, though 
we pushed the patching as much as we could, it was 
apparent we could not avoid delaying the surfacing 
work. 

I had my first argument with Boone when he pre- 
sented a statement for me to sign that covered aggre- 
gate unloading and hauling. His bill showed cost plus 
10 percent. It was my understanding that the state 
would pay this cost. I phoned Hogan, who in turn 
called Austin. He was told that the state was to pay 
the cost plus 10 percent. 

In the meantime, two cars of asphalt had arrived 
and the spreaders were ready to go to work. I was 
trying to hold them off as long as possible so we could 
get ahead on the base patching. Then John Blair, gen- 
eral superintendent for Coke and Turner, came down. 


He told me they could wait no longer. I proposed that 
we patch the holes with layers of stone and asphalt and 
John agreed. When he told Boone that Coke and 
Turner would expect extra compensation for the work, 
Boone refused, saying that his company was to pay five 
cents a gallon for asphalt, no matter how it was applied. 

John really hit the ceiling. He called Cal Coke who 
came down to argue with Boone about the price for 
applying asphalt by hand with a patching pot. Boone 
would not give in. 

“I’m going to make a record for the American Road 
Company,” he asserted. 

(For years afterward whenever I saw Cal Coke, he 
asked, “Ike, whatever became of the young fellow who 
was going to make a record for the American Road 
Company?” ) 

Dewitt Greer, who had just graduated from A&M, 
was employed by the City of Athens as engineer on a 
city paving job, and Jed Robinson, who was home for 
the summer from A&M, worked for him. Dewitt let 
Jed help me stake out the job and inspect the work. 

The work continued and I bickered with the asphalt 
spreaders over delay of the base patching, while Coke 
and Turner and Boone argued over the extra pay. 

Boone had the only copy of the contract for the job, 
and one day he let me read it. I was struck by an item 
that said if the engineer thought it necessary, two 
courses should be applied for the price of one. I called 
Hogan and suggested that we apply two courses on the 
street in Athens and he agreed. 

After the first day’s run of two courses, Boone pre- 
sented me with the day’s statement to approve. It called 
for twice as many yards as we had covered that day. 
When I protested, he explained that one square yard 
on top of another meant two square yards. I refused 
this argument and called Hogan. He called Austin for 
an interpretation and, as usual, Austin ruled the Ameri- 
can Road Company’s interpretation was right. So we 
went back to one course and managed to do a reason- 
ably good job. 

In a suit later filed by Attorney General Dan Moody 
against the American Road Company, the state re- 
covered part of the company’s excess profits. Mr. 
Moody built a reputation in this case that later helped 
him to be elected governor. 

The American Road Company was paid 30 cents a 
square yard for this contract, and cost plus 10 percent 
for unloading and hauling the aggregate, which was 
furnished by the state. A comparison of the work done 
in adjoining Smith County shows how exorbitant this 
price was. The county applied a three-course asphalt 
surface to many miles of road, and paid all costs, in- 
cluding buying, hauling, and unloading the aggregate. 
And all for 29.5 cents per square yard! 


What Do You People 


Scores of letters have poured into 
Motor Vehicle Division ever since 
the division introduced its comput- 
erized license plate renewal system 
this year. 

Most of the letters are from con- 
fused, irate vehicle owners. A typical 
complaint is that the car in question 
has been sold, and the former owner 
can’t understand why the Depart- 
ment is not aware of the transaction. 
Some errors have been made in 
coding. For example, a company 
sent back the application form with 
a nice cover letter that said some- 
thing must be wrong — cost for the 
new license plate was lower than 
last year. This type letter is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 

Here is a cross section of letters 
Motor Vehicle Division has received 
thus far. 


® Gentlemen: Thank you for the 
splendid way you have handled the 
registering of cars this year. It is the 
greatest invention since Mr. Edison 
gave us the electric light. 


® To whom it may concern? I re- 
ceived my card to purchase my 
license plates through the mail. I 
thank you very much for this effort 
to shorten the lines and to also 
make buying license plates easier for 
all concerned. However, in saying 
that instructions were enclosed was 
quite a mistake. True there were in- 
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structions, but you left out several 
things which are necessary. 

I made a telephone call to find 
out if the $1 postage could be in- 
cluded in the check or money order, 
or had to be sent separately. I also 
had to call to find out to whom to 
make the check payable. Also need- 
ed the address where to send the 
check and cards. 

I have finally gotten everything 
ready after three phone calls, and 
taken up the clerk’s time and pos- 
sibly made her a little unhappy to 
answer sO many questions. There 
may be others with the same prob- 
lems I encountered. I hope this is 
explanatory. 


@ Dear Sir: So I presented the 
form with my registration fee to the 
county tax collector where I reside, 
and the sweet little lady said, “We 
won’t have any plates until after 
February 2.” What I really want to 
know is what in the hell do you peo- 


_ple use in place of brains? Signed— 


Not One of Your Admirers. 


@ Dear Sirs: For the 1967 Ply- 
mouth... this car was sold by me 
on October 9, 1968, to Falls Church 
Garage Inc., Falls Church, Virginia. 
I, therefore, no longer own the 1967 
Plymouth. 

The form on the 1967 Plymouth, 
with title number 38816455, was 
sold by me on December 31, 1968, 


to Mr. C. Rodriguez of Houston. 
The certificate of title shows Mr. 
Rodriguez as owner and my name 
as lien holder. I was advised by the 
Harris County Tax Collector’s office 
that Mr. Rodriguez would be sent 
a form for his use in obtaining his 
1970 license plates. I will appre- 
ciate your making the necessary cor- 
rections on your records on the 
above two cars. 


@ A question sheet from Action 
Line, a column in the Dallas Times 
Herald: I just received the latest 
form from the State Highway De- 
partment for registration of my 
automobile. Before more of these 
things are sent out, I think that they 
should update themselves. My state- 
ment says I own a 1958 Oldsmobile, 
which I sold two years ago. Since 
then I bought a ’64 Oldsmobile, and 
I also own a truck, *53 Chevrolet, 
with a glass rack on it, that I use in 
my business. 

This seems to me to be a very 
flagrant waste of tax money. If this 
is any indication of how these things 
are going to be handled from now 
on, I think it should be dropped, or 
a better solution should be pursued. 
I’m a taxpayer and like most tax- 
payers I pay through the nose and 
I’m quite sick of these forms and 
these methods of doing things that 
simply cost the taxpayer. 

The car they sent me the regis- 


Use for Brains? 


tration on I sold two years ago. And 
this is not right. A note on the back 
of the form says, “Notice to owner, 
if you have sold this vehicle, de- 
stroy this form.” Well, most people 
if they have a car this old are going 
to get rid of it as quickly as they 
can. I don’t see how this thing can 
work. I think the idea is great, but 
the method is sorry. I mean when 
they send me a form for acar that 
I sold two years ago, this means they 
are way behind. 

(Editor’s Note: Robert Townsley, 
director of Motor Vehicle Division, 
replied in part: this form of registra- 
tion “...for the first time has re- 
vealed to the public a problem that 
the Department has faced for years. 
That is, when an owner sells his 
vehicle, the purchaser does not al- 
ways follow through and have the 
title record changed to his name. He 
continues to register the vehicle in 
the previous owner’s name to avoid 
paying property tax, parking tickets, 
etc. The law requires the new owner 
apply for title change within 10 days 
of transfer or pay a $5 penalty, but 
this hasn’t fully solved the problem. 

“There are other reasons our rec- 
ords do not reflect transfers. For 
example, the new purchaser takes 
the vehicle out of state or out of the 
country. We have agreements with 
many states whereby we are notified 
when a Texas vehicle is registered 
in their state, and then we remove 


the record from our active file. If 
we are not notified, then we are not 
aware of the transfer.’’) 


@ I note renewal car registration 
blank mailed to me. It seems to me 
this just puts more expense to the 
citizen taxpayer and more expense 
to the state. Just think of the cost 
in postage besides the printing this 
new way has caused our state. We 
need to cut down on the expense all 
we can instead of adding more all 
the time. 

(Townsley replied: “The State of 
Texas is third in the nation in the 
number of vehicles registered and 
the cost to our Department in build- 
ing and maintaining a central file of 
certificate of titles and registration 
issued for these vehicles is always 
foremost in our minds. We _ con- 
ducted an intensive feasibility study 
and after three years of careful 
study we elected to automate our 
records. We studied methods used 
in other states and found that Kan- 
sas had the best system. We im- 
proved on their system and we be- 
lieve we now have the best one in 
the nation. With the computer we 
can print license receipts very rapid- 
ly, all copies will be legible, and the 
fees will be correct, which will save 
the state the cost of registration fee 
errors. This one saving alone will 
pay the postage cost in mailing the 
renewal notices.) 


@ Dear Sirs: Whoever thought of 
the attached idea (expensive idea) 
probably got a promotion and etc., 
but I wonder if you plan to gather 
any statistics on how many auto 
owners will use such a deal. I have 
three cars. I received one of the at- 
tached cards on one date and an- 
other two weeks later (another six 
cents postage). I never have receiv- 
ed the third card. 

To see about ordering by mail, I 
called the tax collector. He stated it 
would cost $3 to order by mail for 
three cars. How many people would 
be idiot enough to pay $1 per 
license plates? Why couldn’t the 
three plates be sent in the same 
package? Or would they have to be 
shipped at separate times? 

Since I don’t have my full three 
cards, you can take these back and 
I'll use the registration certificate. 
Don’t forget those statistics on how 
many use the new unnecessary 
cards. It may shock you. 

(Editor's Note: Townsley replied 
in part: “We regret that one of your 
renewals went astray, but it is only 
one of the seven million such notices 
mailed from this office... With ref- 
erence to the $1 mailing charge, 
you are advised that this fee was set 
by the Legislature and such fee is 
charged to cover not only the cost 
of postage but the envelopes, typing, 
and the employees necessary to 
handle a mailing operation.”) 
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They Came to lexas 


For the second time in history, automobile visitors 
to Texas added more than $1 billion to the state’s 
economy, the Highway Department reported last month 
in its annual visitor industry report. 

The report showed out-of-state automobile visitors 
spent a record $1.06 billion, an increase of 4.5 percent 
over the 1968 level. 

Visitors who arrived in Texas by commercial trans- 
portation added $503 million, according to the Texas 
Tourist Council, making a grand total of almost $1.6 
billion. 

Although spending by automobile visitors was up 
during 1969, the total number of visitors was down 2 
percent. Almost 16.3 million out-of-staters visited Tex- 
as by automobile. That was approximately 325,000 less 
than in 1968 when HemisFair in San Antonio was in 
the national spotlight. 

Total expenditures by automobile visitors was up by 
$46.2 million over 1968 and average visitor expendi- 
tures were $11.47 per day, compared to $10.68 per 
day the previous year. 

More than one million visitors were assisted by pro- 
fessional travel counselors at the 11 travel information 
centers operated by the Highway Department. The 


centers are located at key highway gateways to the 
state, in the Capitol at Austin, and at the Judge Roy 
Bean Visitor Center in Langtry. 

In addition, the Department’s Travel and Information 
Division answered some 221,000 mail requests for liter- 
ature and information about Texas. Of that number, 
17 percent were coupons generated by the Texas Travel 


Development Agency’s media advertising program. 

Data on automobile visitors was developed from in- 
formation contained in 22,434 questionnaires complet- 
ed by visitors at the end of their Texas travels. Nearly 
one third of those responding said it was their first 
visit to Texas. The typical tourist party visiting Texas 
consisted of 2.8 persons who stayed 5.7 days. . 

Regularly scheduled visual traffic counts were also 
conducted by Department personnel. 

The survey also indicated that almost 93 percent of 
the visitors were favorably impressed. Most frequently 
mentioned “likes” of the visitors were highways, tour- 
ist bureaus, Texans, and safety rest areas. Frequently 
mentioned dislikes were facilities in rest areas, highway 
markings, camping facilities, and reckless drivers. 

The visitor survey revealed that more than half a 
million Mexican citizens who can be classified as tour- 
ists visited Texas. This included some 440,000 who 
came by car and 96,800 who arrived by plane. The 
figures include only those Mexican citizens who secured 
permits from the U.S. Government to stay more than 
72 hours or to travel more than 150 miles from the 
border. 

Data on visitors arriving by commercial carriers was 
supplied by the Texas Tourist Council, an association 
of travel-related businesses. The council reported that 
more than six million out-of-state visitors came to 
Texas in 1969 on commercial transportation facilities. 
The majority of these arrived by airline, some four 
million. Buses brought nearly two million visitors and 
railroads, 84,000. 


Not How...When? 


The Texas Commission of Indian Affairs has received 
the go ahead for improvements on the Alabama- 
Coushatta Indian Reservation road system in Polk 
County near Livingston. 

The request, approved by the Highway Commission, 
grants assistance in the relocation of a section of Farm 
to Market Road 2865, together with construction and 
designation of other sections as park roads. 

The TCIA proposed that the Department: 

e Designate as a park road the present FM 2865 
from US 190 southwestward 1.3 miles, and construct a 
relocation near the administration building at an esti- 
mated cost of $12,000. 

e Designate the main drive and the loop road around 
a proposed lake as a park road, a total length of 1.6 
miles, and provide for its construction at an estimated 
j cost of $62,000. 

. ; e Maintain the roadway upon completion. 
The proposal is conditioned on the Commission of 


ABILENE’S TOP ENGINEER—Willard H. Shaw (left), district 


designing engineer in Abilene, receives the ‘‘Engineer of the 
Year’ award at a recent banquet of the Abilene Chapter, 
Texas Society of Professional Engineers. C. M. Kitchell 
makes the presentation to Shaw, who retired February 28 
after 36 years with the Department. 

(Photo Courtesy Abilene Reporter-News) 


Indian Affairs providing all necessary right of way and 
financing the extra cost of constructing a relocation 
across the dam of the proposed lake. 

The action was taken with the understanding that 
no fee will be charged the public for use of the roads. 


LONG HAUL — This 110-foot, 
100,000-pound prestressed 
concrete beam is usually dif- 
ficult to maneuver around cor- 
ners. Department maintenance 
crews often must remove road 
signs so a load can pass. But 
this beam made the turn with 
ease where US 287 overpasses 
FM 1258 just east of Amarillo. 
A dolly axle under the rear of 
the beam and in front of the 
three-axle tandem trailer made 
cornering simple. A _ driver, 
guiding the rear of the beam, 
is in constant radio communi- 
cation with the truck driver. 
The Jack B. Kelly Company of 
Amarillo developed the device 
to haul several beams to a 
Department project near Acme. 
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AWARDS 


(As of March 31, 1970) 
40 Years 


District 3 
Martin S. Nelson, Engineering Technician V 


District 7 
Perry A. Mixon, Engineering Technician IV 


District 12 
Hassell G. Taylor, Engineering Technician V 


35 Years 


Finance Division 
Samuel M. Cummings, Chief Accountant II 


District 15 
Bernard W. King, Engineering Technician V 


District 17 
Richard Loftin, Maintenance Technician Hl 
Grady P. Gill, Maintenance Technician Il 


District 22 
James B. Roe, Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 


30 Years 


District 10 
Edwin M. Campbell, Supervising Resident Engineer 


District 13 

Herman Schneider, Shop Foreman II 
District 17 

Adam Wojcik, Maintenance Technician Il 


District 24 
Israel F. Velasco, Maintenance Construction Foreman Il 


25 Years 


Planning Survey Division 
Otto W. Wehring, Engineering Technician V 


District 2 
James W. Thompson, Maintenance Technician If 


District 5 

Lytle G. Grizzle, Engineering Technician IV 

Gerald C. Owen, Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 
District 7 

Erman Estep, Maintenance Technician | 

District 10 

James C. Mattox, Engineering Technician II 


District 12 

John Urban, Maintenance Technician II 
District 13 

Lester W. Richter, Engineering Technician IV 
District 15 

Roland E. Bauer, Engineering Technician IV 
District 18 

William F. Williams, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 21 

Oliverio Dominguez, Maintenance Technician | 
District 23 

Martin L. Campbell, Maintenance Technician II 
District 24 


Henry M. Forbes, Senior Designing Engineer 


AWARDS 


(As of April 30, 1970) 
40 Years 


District 7 
Jesse A. Snell, District Engineer 


District 8 

Hollis A. Randell, Engineering Technician V 

District 9 

Jack D. Odell, Engineering Technician V 

District 12 

J. N. Ashcraft, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 18 
Fred W. Jones, Maintenance Technician II 


35 Years 


District 7 

William H. Keeton, Right of Way Agent IV 
District 10 

Warren H. Alfred, Right of Way Appraiser III 
Tennie O. Monk, Maintenance Technician II 


District 18 
John H. Greene, Engineering Technician V 


District 20 
Oscar Hoffpauir, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 


District 23 
J. P. McWilliams, Resident Engineer 


30 Years 


District 3 

George N. Arp, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 4 

John W. Gowens, Supervising Designing Engineer 
District 6 

John H. Arnett, Maintenance Technician li 
District 11 

Stacey L. Peebles, Engineering Technician !V 
District 12 

James D. Upton, Engineering Technician IV 
District 13 

Edgar H. Hauboldt, Engineering Technician V 
District 16 


Ludwig M. Pachall, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 18 

Philip J. Reames, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 20 

Ken Nagai, District Construction Engineer 


District 25 
Grant D. Wooldridge, Engineering Technician V 


25 Years 


District 1 
Thomas L. Hayes, Engineering Technician V 


District 2 
Jack R. Harrington, Maintenance Technician II 
Charlie F. Willis, Maintenance Technician II 


District 8 

Truman D. Moore, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
Walter H. Reed, Maintenance Technician II 

Duward H. Zimmerman, Engineering Technician V 


District 9 
Elmer J. Snow, Maintenance Technician Il 


District 10 
Albert J. Minor, Maintenance Technician II 


District 14 
Alois O. Baumann, Engineering Technician IV 


District 17 
Monroe G. Terry, Maintenance Technician II 
Felix A. Wickel, Maintenance Technician II 


District 21 

George Salinas, Maintenance Technician Il 

District 22 

Harold G. Collins, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 23 


Harlin E. Denny, Maintenance Technician | 


Houston Urban Project 
Harold H. Grissom, Supervising Resident Engineer 


RURAL ROAD SIGN — Upshur County Agent John Henry 
(left), County Commissioner E. L. Fannin, and John Callo- 
way, a District 10 senior resident engineer, discuss plans 
for erection of more rural road signs similar to the one 
pictured here. The signs, a project of the County Improve- 
ment and Resource Development Committee, are placed 
where county roads intersect with state-maintained highways 
to help motorists find a specific road. More than 500 of the 
green and white reflectorized signs will be placed from the 
county seat to outer limits of the county. Calloway, who 
heads the committee, says future plans call for establish- 
ment of a rural house numbering system so all homes in 
the county will have specific addresses. 
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UP AND OVER—Motorists traveling through Temple along IH 35 now 
find the driving much easier. This new elevated freeway separates 
local traffic from through traffic and eliminates congestion. 

Photographs by Frank G. Kelly Jr. 
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Riding High 
otorists now have a different view of Temple— 
from approximately 20 feet above ground. 

The lofty view is part of the new elevated section 
of IH 35 in Temple which was officially dedicated 
February 11 by J. C. Dingwall, state highway engineer. 

Dingwall dedicated the bridge to the safety of the 
traveling public of Texas, and said, “At a time when 
traffic safety is a problem of frightening magnitude in 
our state I am proud to have a part in the dedication 
program we have here today. 

“In a very real sense we are dedicating something 
much more important today than an elevated freeway,” 
he said. “I believe what we are really dedicating is a 
living and tremendously useful contribution to highway , 
traffic safety. 

“It is a good example of what we are trying to do 
to help solve Texas’ traffic safety problem.” 

The 2.65-mile section of elevated highway contains, 
or will contain, some of the most modern and up-to- 
date safety features. These will include elimination of 
grade crossings of city streets, separation of through 
traffic from local traffic, metal beam guard fence and 
headlight barriers, extra traffic lanes in high-traffic 
areas, modification of entrance and exit ramps, and a 
grade separation at Loop 363. 

Also, existing curbs have been flattened and super 
elevation increased for safer driving. 

The bridge also features a sprinkler system under 
the structure. At a later date, St. Augustine grass will 
be planted as part of a beautification program. 

The structure was designed by the district bridge 
section headed by E. L. Hardeman, supervising bridge 
engineer, who served as project engineer. B. L. Wood- 
ard, senior resident engineer, was directly in charge of 
construction. 

Cost of the elevated structure, a 3,174-foot section 
over some of the most dangerous crossovers in Temple, 
was $7.12 a square foot, a figure Hardeman says was 
“very reasonable.” Total cost for the contract was 
$3,608,864. 

The decision to upgrade the section came after dis- 
trict engineers conducted a study to determine whether 
to build IH 35 on new location or to upgrade the 
present facility. The economical answer was to upgrade 
the existing facility. 


in lemple 


The original contract was let in 1967, for a 2.65- 
mile section to extend from just north of SH 36 to 
0.6-mile south of Loop 363, a four-lane divided high- 
way being built around Temple. 

Dingwall emphasized, “Safer highways like this one 
will prevent some accidents, will save some lives, but 
they cannot hold the final answer. You do. 

“To put it simply,” he said, “the real problem in 
highway safety is people.” 

He noted the Highway Department spends millions in 
safety research each year. It designs and builds the 
safest highways possible, but only the people of Texas 
can really solve the problem of accidents and death on 
our highways. 

“They can do it—they must do it—by driving safe- 
ly,” said Dingwall. 

Dewitt Greer, Texas Highway Commission chair- 
man, officially opened the modern structure when he 
clipped a red satin ribbon spanning an uncompleted 
part of the bridge’s north end immediately following 
the speech. 

H. K. Allen, president of the Temple Chamber of , 
Commerce; H. K. Dodgen, city manager; and City OFFICIAL OPENING—Dewitt C. Greer, Texas Highway Commission 
Commissioners L. H. McCelvey, Truett Tomlinson, and chairman, prepares to cut the red satin ribbon officially opening the 
Jamie Clements held the ribbon. new structure as L. H. McCelvey, city commissioner (left), and H. K. 

: ; Dodgen, Temple city manager, look on. A large crowd of local and 

Special guests attending the ceremony were Attorney state dignitaries witnessed the ceremony. 

General Crawford Martin; Brooks Evans, district engi- 
neer; Lynn Hardeman and Bobby Woodard; C. D. 
Handley, resident engineer; State Representative John 
R. Bigham; Stephen J. Matthews, executive director of 
the Texas Municipal League; Jim Howe, president of 
the Temple Jaycees; Ross Anglin, contractor; Horace 
O. Ivy, construction supervisor; William C. Black, 
county judge; and County Commissioners Ralph Dosh- 
ier, R. D. Chanslor, and A. J. Lanham. 

Following the ceremony a luncheon was held at the 
Temple Holiday Inn where Greer was the principal 
speaker. 

He paid tribute to the local leadership which helped 
bring the highway system through Temple and said, 
“I’ve never seen anything like the cooperation we’ve 


received from Temple and Bell County.” 
The dedication events were sponsored jointly by the BEAUTIFICATION NEXT—In the near future, an underground sprink- 
ler system will be watering a carpet of grass under the elevated 


Temple Highway Commission and the City of section. The grass is part of a beautification plan that will make the 
Temple. | underpart of the structure more eye-appealing. 
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epartment engineers have long struggled with the 

Dene of deteriorating concrete deck surfaces 
and often dreamed of the time they could furnish a new 
surface equal in strength and appearance to the original 
deck. 

Only now, after almost a decade of experimentation 
and study, has some new light been shed on the difficult 
problem—maybe even a solution has been discovered. 

Several materials have been used for refurbishing 
bridge deck surfaces in the past. Mixes of heated as- 
phalt and aggregate have been placed under compactive 
rollers to provide a hot-mix wearing course. Also, as- 
phaltic seal coats have been applied by spraying the 
deck surface with heated or cut-back asphalt and rolling 
or placing a layer of aggregate into the asphalt. 

Both hot-mix and seal coat surfaces leave a lot to be 
desired as a repair material. Neither provides the 
needed strength to stiffen or even restore a damaged 
bridge deck. The hot-mix has proved to be permeable 
and allows moisture to become trapped on the old con- 
crete surface beneath the overlay. This trapped moisture 
causes further deterioration. The seal coats are less 
susceptible to moisture penetration while fresh and 
flexible, but they do not perform well under heavy 
traffic. 

Several epoxy surface applications were tried on 
Texas bridges in the early 60’s. Best results were ob- 
tained with development of oil-extended epoxy over- 
lays, and for the last three or four years epoxy overlays 
have performed well. Costs vary from $4 to $9 per 
square yard of %-inch epoxy and sand grout, depend- 
ing on the amount of patching and surface preparation 
needed. When removal of the old surface down to the 
reinforcing steel is required, the cost is $9 per square 
yard. 

Advantages of epoxy are that original deck strength 
is restored and traffic can travel on the repaired surface 
within a few hours. But economy limits epoxy overlay 
thickness to % to '%2-inch and this does not provide 
the additional strength and stiffness needed to upgrade 
some of the older bridges to meet increased load and 
traffic demands. 

When the bridge substructure can withstand the addi- 
tional load, it is advantageous to add one to two inches 
of new deck material to provide additional stiffness to 
extend deck life. Portland cement concrete overlays 
have been field tested; however, results generally have 
proved unsatisfactory because overlays cracked and lost 
adhesion. 

Since the principle of using concrete overlays on con- 
crete decks seemed to be a sound one, maintenance 
engineers considered further development justifiable. To 
assist field engineers, a research program was estab- 
lished with the Texas Transportation Institute at Texas 
A&M in 1967. Research Engineer Dr. Howard Furr 
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oncrete 


developed a vibrating machine to test concrete beam 
and overlay specimens made from concrete mixes and 
bonded together with various agents. This machine 
simulated action of repetitive wheel loading. 

Dr. Furr’s research was monitored by Highway De- 
partment maintenance engineers. He frequently evalu- 
ated bridge problems and repair methods in various 
parts of the state. 

By 1969 Dr. Furr was looking for a field installation 
to evaluate laboratory findings. J. A. Snell, district 
engineer in San Angelo, offered the Colorado River 
Bridge on SH 208 near Robert Lee as a test-bed for a 
12-inch concrete overlay. Dr. Furr recommended 
specifications for the project. Bobby Evans, District 7 
assistant maintenance engineer, recommended field con- 
struction procedures and said the overlay would be 
made with a district field crew. 

The existing deck surface was cracked and delami- 
nated and had to be broken out to sound concrete. All 
exposed reinforcing steel was sandblasted clean. Patches 
and overlay were to be placed in one operation. After 
removal of the deteriorated concrete, the entire deck 
surface‘was sandblasted and a bonding grout was ap- 
plied immediately preceding placement of the overlay 
to preclude drying of the grout. 


Before the bridge deck was resurfaced, all unsound concrete 
had to be removed. Here, a small patch of delaminated con- 
crete has been removed and the area sandblasted clean. 


Wedding Holds Interest 


By M. U. FERRARI Supervising Field Engineer Maintenance Operations Division 


The grout mix consisted of one-part Type I standard 
cement, 4 -part saturated surface dry sand and 0.5-part 
water. This was mixed in a mortar mixer to a thick, 
creamy consistency. It was thoroughly brushed into the 
sandblasted deck surface. 

The 1'%-inch thick overlay was placed in six main 
pours. One pour used shrinkage-compensating cement; 
the others used Type III high-early strength cement. 
The overlay mix, by weight per cubic yard of concrete, 
included: 


~ Gravel:. 1,846 pounds saturated 
surface dry 
Sand: 1,142 pounds saturated 
surface dry 
Cement: 664 pounds 
Water: 285 pounds to produce 


24-inch slump 
Entrained Air: 6 percent 


Sand Gradation: 


THD gradation for concrete 
sand 


The new bridge overlay provides motorists with a smoother 
’ surface. Additional strength and appearance make the re- 
furbished bridge almost like new. 


Gravel Gradation: 


Size Percent Retained 
Va 0 
V2 16) 
Vs 25 
+4 58 
como! y 


The overlay was applied between October 9 and 20. 
Fog curing was utilized until the surface had set suf- 
ficiently to support wet mats. Seven-day wet mat curing 
was used on most of the deck, with seven-day plastic 
sheet, plus water flush, on two pours for comparison. 
Traffic was kept off the bridge for 20 days. 

Total cost for placing the concrete overlay on the 
13,440-square foot structure was $12,366.53 or 92 
cents per square foot. This included all costs for ma- 
terial, deck preparation, labor, equipment, and engi- 
neering. 

Three months after completion, the bridge’s surface 
was closely inspected. 

“No cracks were found and the overlay appeared 
sound,” said Evans. “Considering the cost of the repair 
and the strength added to the bridge, the new overlay 
appears to be effective. However, further observation 
will be made frequently,” he asserted. 

Research continues at TTI with cyclic load tests of 
overlaid beams in a controlled environmental chamber. 
Chamber temperatures are changed from 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit to 10 degrees Fahrenheit while the beam is 
subjected to the cycle load. This simulates accelerated 
seasonal contraction and expansion forces so research- 
ers can study adhesion effectiveness and cracking 
characteristics. 

Information gained from these continued laboratory 
tests and the field installation at Robert Lee will help 
provide answers to the problems of effectively bonding 
new concrete to old concrete surfaces in restoring 
deteriorated bridge decks. Ml 
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paced ak Preserved 


The Highway Department’s proposed new home 
moved a step closer to reality last month when repre- 
sentatives of the Department and the Austin Heritage 
Society reached a satisfactory agreement for purchase 
of the Old Lundberg Bakery. 

Purchase price of $75,000 was agreed to after sev- 
eral weeks of negotiations. The Department will re- 
tain $10,000 for future restoration and preservation of 
the old building. 

In a joint statement, State Highway Engineer J. C. 
Dingwall and Bob Shannon, president of the Heritage 
Society, disclosed that the Old Bakery will be incor- 
porated in the new building. 

The building facade and the first 30 feet back from 
the street will be preserved intact. The Department will 
restore the remainder of the first floor of the bakery 
back to and including the old ovens. 

Once the new building is completed, the Old Bak- 
ery will be used as a tourist information center to en- 
hance the tourist development program. 

Dingwall and Shannon both expressed pleasure that 
the old building will be preserved as a part of the new 
structure. 

Dingwall said, “We will be able to incorporate the 
Old Bakery in such a manner that it will be a credit 
to efforts already put into its restoration and to enhance 
the Capitol and Governor’s mansion complex. 

“We feel that the focus on the bakery by incoming 
tourists will be a benefit to the cause of conservation 
and preservation of other historical sites,’ Shannon 
said. 

Furniture and fixtures in the Old Bakery, which was 
built in 1876 by Swedish immigrant Charles Lundberg 
and operated as a bakery and cafe until the 1930's, 
were included as a part of the agreement. The society 
is to have continued use of the premises until con- 
struction begins on the new state building. 

The first step toward the new building was taken 
several months ago when the Department agreed to 
purchase property occupied by the First Baptist Church 
for $368,676. The church site at 10th and Colorado is 
just south of the Capitol grounds and across the street 
east of the Governor’s Mansion. The state already 
owns the north half of the block, which has been de- 
veloped as a parking lot. 

Negotiations are still underway for the remaining 
tracts on the block. No timetable has been set for 
construction of the new facility. 
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Fort Worth Star-Telegram, proclaiming 
—tThe trash that brings outcries from anti- 
litter militants could be a very useful 
product, says Dr. Douglas Bynum, a Texas 
A&M University engineer. Dispose of it, 
he says, by using it in highways. 

Worn out automobile tires, ground to a 
powder, make an excellent binder for as- 
phalt and increase the pavement’s 
strength. Chips of the tires can replace 10 
percent of the gravel needed in concrete. 

Crushed beer bottles make fine con- 
crete filler because glass does not expand 
under heat. 

Powdered plastic significantly improves 
pliability of concrete, and chip plastic can 
replace gravel, Dr. Bynum said. 

A million tons of tires are discarded 
annually in the United States, sufficient 
for 50,000 miles of highway if used in 
a ratio of one to four... five million tons 
of bottles are discarded each year, 
enough for a 13,000-mile highway if used 
in a one-to-four ratio with other aggregate. 


San Antonio Express, with an Austin 
dateline—Texas Turnpike Authority Tues- 
day suggested to the Texas Highway Com- 
mission that it be given authority to ex- 
plore possibilities of substituting a_ toll 
road for the bogged down San Antonio 
US 281 North Expressway. 

The proposal got an initial cold recep- 
tion, but the commission directed author- 
ity representatives to submit their ideas 
for the North Expressway in writing. 

The legislature last year gave the au- 
thority power to spend money for investi- 
gating feasibility of new toll road projects 
with permission of the Highway Depart- 
ment. 

The turnpike authority also suggested 
that it be given permission to make ex- 
ploratory studies of feasibility of the fol- 
lowing projects: 

e An 83-mile, $50 million mid-Texas 
turnpike from Hillsboro to IH 45 near Cen- 
terville, to provide a direct freeway from 
the Dallas-Fort Worth area to Houston and 
Beaumont areas. 

e A 20-mile, $40 million Dallas-Fort 
Worth-Trinity turnpike connecting Dallas 


and Fort Worth parallel to the present 
turnpike by way of the new Greater South- 
west International Airport between the two 
cities. 

@ An 8.8-mile, $18 million airport toll- 
way to connect LBJ Freeway in Dallas to 
the new airport, estimated for completion 
in 1973. 

e A 1.2-mile, $7 million toll bridge 
across Mountain Creek Lake in Dallas 
County connecting the Oak Cliff and Arling- 
ton areas. 

e A turnpike from downtown Houston 
to the Intercontinental Airport, and other 
local facilities in the city. 

Kelly said the authority feels it can 
handle some major projects faster than 
the Highway Department ‘‘without a bur- 
den on the taxpayers except for tolls . 
we think Texans are willing to pay reason- 
able tolls for fast traffic.” 


Amarillo News, stating—Chances for a 
new entrance to the Palo Duro State Park 
are improving, Glen Gibson of the Amarillo 
Chamber of Commerce, said after a Friday 
meeting of the Palo Duro Scenic Road 
Association. 

Favorable correspondence from_ the 
state highway engineer and the senior 
member of the Texas Highway Commis- 
sion was reviewed at the meeting. 

. Herbert C. Petry Jr., the commis- 
sioner, wrote to the association, ‘‘You are 
now talking about another entrance to the 
Palo Duro Canyon area. We’ve done the 
same in Big Bend. If you'll look at that, 
you'll see many entrances we have built 
to Big Bend. 

“| remember particularly the Camino 
Real from Presidio down there,’’ Petry 
said. ‘‘We were criticized for that in that 
some people said nobody would ever trav- 
el it, and now it’s one of the most widely 
traveled, fastest growing secondary roads 
we have ever built.’’ 


Corpus Christi Caller-Times, claiming— 
The Texas Highway Department does not 
yet know what effect Secretary of Trans- 
portation John Volpe’s new replacement 
housing rule will have on highway con- 


struction in the state, but officials feel 


that “‘anything making relocation more 
stringent will slow down_ construction 
statewide.”’ 


The new order reportedly says that no 
construction will be authorized for trans- 
portation projects until the government 
verifies replacement housing is in place 
and has been offered to the residents 
about to be displaced. 

But the order goes on to say that it 
does not require a one-for-one replace- 
ment of housing destroyed by transpor- 
tation projects. It does require that each 
ferson displaced be offered assistance in 
finding a new home if he desires it. The 
assistance is to include making sure each 
person has a home before his old one is 
wrecked. 


Houston Chronicle, announcing—Free- 
way building gained both momentum and 
mileage here in 1969, with contracts let, 
completed, or nearing completion on all the 
major expressways inside Harris County. 


Dallas Morning News, with a Fort Worth 
dateline — Engineers for the Texas Turn- 
pike Authority are considering a toll road 
which would give motorists a new ‘‘short- 
cut’’ route between Fort Worth and Hous- 
1On 2 2, 

The News was told also that engineers 
are preparing preliminary cost estimates 
for a second Dallas-Fort Worth Toll Road 
which would run along the north side of 
the Trinity River. 

The turnpike authority could provide a 
new link between Fort Worth and Houston 
by constructing a toll road which would 
angle from IH 35 at Hillsboro or Waco 
southeast to connect with IH 45. The 
latter carries traffic between Houston and 
Dallas. 

Dee Kelly, chairman of the turnpike au- 
thority, said at the time that it should 
consider building toll roads in various 
parts of the state instead of limiting its 
activity to the Dallas-Fort Worth area. 

Turnpike authority directors have dis- 
cussed the possibility of constructing a 
second Dallas-Fort Worth toll road. 
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In Search of the Side Load 


SOME BAD CURVES—After driving a winding stretch of road, lvan Mays deally, highway curves are de- 
checks the results on the meter tape to see if there were any points 
where a vehicle might spin out. Unfortunately, there were several. 


signed so that motorists can 
negotiate them without having to make 
adjustments with the steering wheel. 
But driving the ideal curve depends 
on a number of factors—speed of the 
vehicle, superelevation (bank), curva- 
ture of the road, slickness of the vehi- 
cle tires, and whether the pavement is 
wet or dry. 

Accidents can occur when a driver 
enters a curve, realizes his trajectory is 
too flat, overcompensates by jerking 
the wheel, and then skids off the road 
or spins out. This type of accident fre- 
quently occurs during rainy weather, 
and sometimes the results are fatal. 

In testing skid characteristics of 
vehicles and pavements at Texas 
Transportation Institute, researchers 
realized they needed to measure the 
side load forces that can cause skid- 
ding. Director Jack Keese told Ivan 
Mays of Highway Design Division 
about the problem. He said they need- 
ed a simple device that could be easily 
installed in vehicles to measure side 
force characteristics. 

Mays mulled the problem over for 
awhile. Then he began designing in his 
hobby room at home. In a short time 
he had built a simple instrument with 
a three-pound lead weight, some 
springs, steel frame, a cable, and a 
roll of paper. 

Mays asked several engineers to 
check his design theory and the device 
itself. Everything looked fine. Next he 
offered to let researchers at TTI use 
it to see if they could pinpoint where 
their vehicles had been skidding during 
test runs. The side load meter worked 
flawlessly. 

Keese said he thought the instru- 


Force 


ment was “a significant contribution,” 
not only for research but for field 
use as well. 

eOMesome. Curves. =says Keese, 
“the driver has to oversteer, which 
creates critical demands. The Mays 
side load meter will be tremendously 
handy. We can drive the curves with 
this instrument and tell where the 
critical side force demand is greatest.” 

One of the most important ways to 
correct the skidding problem, says 
Keese, is to increase the skid resistance 
of the pavement at the critical points 
on the curves. Although the coefficient 
of friction may be high, there may be 
some points where it has to be in- 
creased. 

“Of course, if the vehicle has smooth 
tires, then you’re right back where you 
started,” Keese points out. Increasing 
skid resistance is not the total answer, 
says Keese, but it will help. Since it 
is impossible to provide the highest 
possible coefficient of friction every- 
where, the Mays meter can tell the field 
engineers where extra treatment is 
needed. 

“Of course, a person can overdrive 
any road-tire combination, especially 
in wet weather.” 

The Mays meter should prove useful 
in determining safe speeds on road 
curves in relation to the surface condi- 
tion and geometrics. Knowing this, the 
engineer could make optimum use of 
materials and resources. 

Keese said he likes to think that the 
Highway Department is building “‘for- 
giving roadsides.” That is, they forgive 
the driver’s mistakes. 

The new Mays side load meter 
should help steer a safer course toward 
that goal. (continued) 
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THE MAYS SIDE LOAD METER—simple, easy to operate, highly accurate. The 
cable on the left connects with the speedometer (to coordinate road points to the 
tape) and a gear reduction box drives the tape. A three-pound lead weight is at- 
tached to the end of the pendulum and rollers underneath keep the ball point pen 
in a plane. Springs (about halfway up) dampen the swing of the pendulum and hold 
the pen in a neutral position when there are no side load forces on the car. If there 
are any side forces on the car as it goes around a curve, the pendulum swings 
out and the pen marks the magnitude of the force and the point on the road. 

Photographs by Jack Lewis 
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side load is greater than 
the weight of the car. 


Critical Side Load 


Circular Road Curve 


(Spiral Transition) 
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Circular Curve 


The vehicle enters this curve 
above design speed, maintains 
the speed, and tracks the 
intended wheel path. Note 
there is no one critical point 
on the curve, so there should 
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hysics students of Richland 
High School in a Fort Worth 
e suburb now have a better under- 
standing of the Highway Depart- 
Bridge fo the Future ment and bridge building—compli- 
ments of the District 2 bridge 

section. 

Several employees from the sec- 
tion assisted the students in a class 
project which involved the use of 
vectors in design problems and 
construction of miniature bridge 
models. 

Paul Derr, supervising engineer 
of the bridge section, was asked by 
Mrs. Ruth Metts, instructor, to ad- 
dress the class on bridge types, 
materials, the use of vectors in find- 
ing the stress in various bridge 
members, and the design of mem- 
bers. 

Derr not only was interested in 
assisting the students, he also saw 
the project as a way to cultivate 
future bridge engineers for the De- 
partment. 

After completion of the project, 
Derr, along with J. W. Renfro, Jack 
Angel, and Mack Lee, was asked 


. 2 4 to judge the finished products for 
Judging the bridges for design and construction required some. deep concentration. Mrs. Metts. Derr noted that all the 
Here J. W. Renfro reviews several of the bridges designed by the students.. bridge models were well constructed 


and “judging the models was diffi- 
cult, to say the least.” 

To honor the students’ work, 
arrangements were made to display 
the bridges at the annual Highway 
Short Course at Texas A&M. The 
display was well received by the 
Department employees and A&M 
students. 

Derr noted that personnel of Dis- 
trict 2 enjoyed working with the 
students and assisting in the project. 

“It is our hope that such projects 
will be continued and that other 


Mrs. Ruth Metts’ physics students display bridges they designed for a class project. 


ee ta ¢ ¢ wf oy ee “np schools can be encouraged to under- 
: ss ay DAES, Sa ~o Cr take similar projects,” said Derr. 
A at barat Meany == “It gives the high school student 


a look into the actual work of the 
Highway Department and could 
easily influence some of them to 
prepare themselves in college for a 
future with the Department.” 
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To and From Our Readers 


Award for Garrett Morris .. 

Garrett Morris, a Fort Worth attor- 
ney and member of the Highway Com- 
mission, has been named the city’s top 
male newsmaker of 1969 by the Fort 
Worth Press Club. The award, which 
acknowledges his work as a political 
leader, member of the Texas Highway 
Commission, and head of the Meadow- 
brook Sector Planning Council, was 
presented at the sixth annual News- 
maker Awards Ball on February 14 in 
Fort Worth. 


Lost and Found 

It’s a small world, even here in our 
large state. Travelers never know 
when or where they are going to find 
someone they know. Mrs. Ellen Wil- 
liams, travel counselor at the Judge 
Roy Bean Visitor Center at Langtry, 
reports that Mr. and Mrs. Roy Cragh 


of Benton, Pennsylvania, had not seen 
their long-lost friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
James B. Hawthorn of Phoenixville, 
Pennsylvania, for over 30 years. But 
they found each other this month—at 
the Judge Roy Bean Visitor Center, 
more than 2,000 miles from home. 


Leisure Thoughts 

Retirement not only brings leisure 
hours, it also brings back a lot of past 
memories. Three maintenance foremen 
from District 2, Walter C. Allen, Joe 
Derrick, and Willis Stone, will have 
their share of memories after retiring 
this year with a total of 126 years 
service to the Department. 

Allen, who started his career in July 
1928, remembers his first title and 
salary: special labor checker—-30 cents 
an hour. Eight years later he was a 
special job foreman earning $135 per 


DEWITT GREER 
HERBERT C. PETRY JR. 
GARRETT MORRIS 

J. C. DINGWALL State Highway Engineer 


month. During World War II, he was 
in charge of construction financed by 
the federal government which was vi- 
tally important and strategic to the 
country. 
Derrick, who began working for the _ 
Department in 1929, recalls the long 
16- to 18-hour work days during the | 
mid-forties. And Stone, who also went 
to work for the Department in 1929, 
remembers the war years and the De- 
partment’s early road construction. — 


Travel News 

Travel notes from the Travel Log, 
monthly newsletter of Travel and In- 
formation Division: The Department 
of Interior has acquired the Lyndon 
B. Johnson Birthplace near Stonewall 
and the LBJ Boyhood Home in John- 
son City. President Nixon signed legis- 
lation authorizing acquisition of the 
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"BACK BEFORE WE WERE ORGANIZED OUR WORK 
WAS STRUNG OUT BETWEEN THREE INDIVIDUALS 0” 
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properties last December, and in Jan- 
uary the land and buildings were con- 
veyed to the government by the John- 
son City Foundation. Dedication cere- 
monies will probably take place this 
Sprite. 

The Department recently joined 
with the Texas Tourist Development 
Agency to find the most effective state 
slogan. The Department used “Land 
of Contrast” and “Friendship State” 
as early as 1959, and lately had added 
“America’s Fun-tier.” TTDA _ experi- 
_ mented with a slogan describing Texas 
_ “For a World of Difference.” The na- 
_ tionwide attitude test showed one slo- 
gan was first choice by a wide margin 
and it will be used by both state agen- 
_ cies in all promotion. The winner was 
- “Texas, Land of Contrast.” 


_ Come Spring 
* Dallas freeways will be bordered 
with blue come spring, if members of 
the President’s Council of the Dallas 
_ Federation of Women’s Clubs have 
_ their way. They have been raising 
money to buy bluebonnet seeds to plant 
- along city freeways—a job the Dallas 
district office of the Highway Depart- 
ment agreed to do if the ladies would 
furnish the seed. First plantings were 
along IH 35 in Oak Cliff, and TH 20 
from Ferguson Road to Big Town. 
US 75 and IH 45 are scheduled for 
seeding next. 


Now That’s a JAM 

Highway Department maintenance 
crews are lucky they don’t have to 
face the icy situations the Finns do. 
Case in point from a recent issue of 
District 12’s newsletter, Research 
NOTES: “Workers in Joensuu, Fin- 
land, dynamited an ice jam so that it 
wouldn’t smash a causeway. The blast 
destroyed the causeway.” 


Longer Weekends Ahead 

The 70’s are here, bringing with 
them all the uncertainty of the coming 
decade. But, there is one thing that 


isn’t uncertain. Department employees 


| 4 will begin enjoying five regular three- 


day holidays a year beginning in 1971. 
The third Monday in February will be 
Washington’s birthday, the last Mon- 
day in May, Memorial Day; the first 
Monday in September, Labor Day; 
the second Monday in October, Co- 
lumbus Day; and the fourth Monday 
in October, Veterans Day. 


Breakaway Pedestrians? 

Japanese auto makers have to con- 
tend with safety designs their U. S. 
counterparts have not been faced with 
—yet. Since about 70 percent of the 
accidents in Japan involve pedestrians 
against cars, the manufacturers are 
conducting “pedestrian crash tests.” 
Trucks have been designed with a 
guard that sweeps fallen bicycle riders 
away from the wheels and several auto 
innovations have been made. 

Hah so, you are surprised at my 
breakaway bumper. 


THD Hot Line 

Highway Department employees 
weren’t the only ones busy during the 
late December snow in North Texas. 


Apparently telephone operators also 
had their hands full. Willis Albarado, 
supervisor of the Wichita Falls Tour- 
ist Bureau, wrote that during the bad 
weather the last three days of Decem- 
ber his bureau received 715 phone 
calls—an average of one call every 
two minutes and 15 seconds during 
regular working hours. Almost all the 
calls were for road conditions or 
weather reports, he said. 


New Look for Old Saying 
You know the old Army saying: 
If it moves, salute it. 
If it doesn’t move, pick it up. 
If you can’t pick it up, paint it. 


Jack Keese, director of the Texas 
Transportation Institute at Texas 
A&M, said TTI recently paraphrased 
the old saying to fit its sphere of op- 
erations: 


If you don’t need it, remove it. 

If you can’t remove it, make it 
break away. 

If you can’t make it break away, 
make it soft with a crash cushion. 


eS ce eran SEO acerca cece accor fam eeu ac cm aera cne aaa aaae a daainaaaia 


HIGHWAY DISPLAY—District 17 gave area 
residents a preview of the future recently 
through this display entered in ‘Outlook 
70’s,’"" an event sponsored by the Bryan 
Building and Loan Association to show 
expected growth in the area. Through the 


use of color slides and large displays, the 
anticipated growth of highways in Brazos 
County, and the cities of Bryan and Col- 
lege Station was shown. The display was 
prepared by the district office with as- 
sistance from Automation Division. 
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~ OVER THE HIGHWAYS — 


® When my wife and I were strand- 
ed on IH 20 with a damaged water 
pump, Mr. Jason White and Mr. 
Wayne Hatfield were kind enough to 
take me to Canton to the Ford dealer 
sO arrangements could be made for 
repairs. Since my wife was alone, they 
were also kind enough to drive me 
back to my car. 

I wish to express my thanks to the 
two for their thoughtfulness and gener- 
osity in helping in a time of need. 

E. F. Dickens 
Dallas 


e Since it is my belief that most 
people fail to use a litter barrel be- 
cause they have to make a stop on the 
highway, why not use beds of old 
dump trucks (or something similar) 
that could be hit with litter-filled 
packages while driving. Maybe a paint- 
ing on the side “Smash With Trash” 

r “Litter The Flitter” might entice 
people to use it as a competitive game. 

This could save the state an enor- 
mous amount of maintenance funds. 

Mrs. Earl Atwood 
Tyler 


e I came here in 1914, in a cov- 
ered wagon. Along Houston Street we 
stopped where old Kress used to be. 
It was raining and the street was paved 
with wooden bricks, I believe. They 
were popping up everywhere. 

Well, I told you that to tell you 
this. I have always thought we had 
good roads, wonderful roads. You see, 
Ive known a lot worse. I’ve been 
almost all over these states at different 
times. I really think Texas has the 
best roads and that most people would 
honestly agree with me. The roadside 
parks along with the roads are always 
so clean. 

In January I visited a foreign coun- 
try, and after seeing their roads and 


streets I knew how much I appreciated 
what a lot of fine men are doing to 
make life easier for us. I am really 
thankful for the job all of you are 
doing. 

My husband, who spent 27 years 
in the service, once said if one ever 
went to a foreign country he would 
never “cuss” this one again—he was 
right. 

Thank you. Do keep up the good 
work and don’t mind if a lot of people 
show no appreciation. They don’t un- 
derstand. 

Mrs. William P. Harris 
Fort Worth 

(Editor's Note: The preceding letter 
originally was mailed to A. C. Taylor 
of the Department of Transportation’s 
regional office in Fort Worth. Taylor, 
thinking the letter would be of inter- 
est to the Department, mailed it to 
Dewitt Greer, Highway Commission 
chairman.) 


e Early one morning one of our 
electrical lines fell and created a haz- 
ard to the public on Live Oak Street. 
We were notified of the incident by Mr. 
Nutt, an employee of yours. Also, while 
Mr. Nutt informed us of the incident, 
one of his co-workers stayed in the 
vicinity of the downed wire to warn 
people of the danger. 

Although I am new in Marlin, I find 
a very high degree of cooperation be- 
tween our company and many people, 
including the Highway Department. 
We appreciate this very much. 

Please accept our thanks and con- 
vey our thanks to Mr. Nutt and his 
fellow worker. 

L. D. Long Jr. 
Marlin 

(Ed. Note: The two employees per- 
forming the public service mentioned 
were Billy J. Nutt and Johnny R. Blak- 
ley of District 9.) 


e Thank you so much for the Texas 
Travel Handbook and Texas-Ameri- 
ca’s Fun-tier book which I am reading 
with great interest since I hope to 
become a Texas resident in May. 

You surely have a beautiful as well 
as large state. The map you also en- 
closed with the information will be 
referred to many times. 

Ruth E. Mayville 
Bay City, Michigan 


e I write this not as an angry citizen, 
but in the spirit of constructive criti- 
cism and suggestion. Twice within the 
last month I have encountered High- 
way Department vehicles causing a 
serious impediment to the smooth flow 
of traffic. The incidents, in Dallas, 
were as follows: A street sweeper, not 
operating, moving west on LBJ Free- 
way about 35 miles per hour in morn- 
ing rush-hour traffic, and a motor crane 
followed by a pickup on R. L. Thorn- 
ton Freeway traveling less than 40 
miles an hour, also during rush-hour 
traffic. 

In both incidents great masses of 
traffic were stacked because of these 
vehicles. It would appear to me that 
two solutions are possible. Route the 
equipment over regular streets or 
schedule their movement at non-rush- 
hour times. 

I assure you I am most appreciative 
of the Texas Highway system. This 
year I have had the opportunity to 
drive some 4,000 miles on a West 
Coast trip and 1,500 miles on a mid- 
western trip. The contrast between 
Texas and the other states is most 
obvious. Especially is this true when 
you leave the Interstate system and 
drive on the state system. 

Joseph M. Shelton 
Dallas 

(Editor’s Note: In reply to Shelton’s 
letter, J. C. Dingwall, state highway 
engineer, wrote that “in the mainte- 
nance and operation of freeways we 
go to great lengths in planning and 
scheduling work to cause minimum 
interference with traffic. The vehicle 
movements which you observed and 
reported are some of the things that 
we try to avoid. This points out the 
need for our continuing efforts.’ ) 


LOOK, MA, 1’M A MAINTENANCE MAN! Vivacious Janis Rolls 
packs travel information into envelopes at the Camp Hub- 
bard office of Travel and Information Division. Her title is 
maintenance man. “‘I think the title is kinda weird,’’ says 
Janis. ‘‘When | told my husband about it, he looked at me 


like he thought | was crazy. He said, ‘Are you sure that’s 
your title?’ ’’’ Janis, a housewife, works part time helping to 
prepare travel kits to fill the thousands of requests that 
come into the division each year. 

Photograph by Herman Kelly 


